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_ Trinity Parish, Wisconsin Territory 
AuG. R. SUELFLOW * 


Lutheranism in Wisconsin dates its official beginning to the 
_ immigration of 1839 led by Pastor Johann Andreas Grabau. The 
cause for this immigration, like that of the Saxons in Missouri, was 
the intolerable religious conditions in Prussia. Friedrich Wilhelm III, 
the Prussian ruler, tried to force the Lutherans and Reformed to 
worship together. The Lutherans naturally felt conscience-bound 
not to accept this arrangement. After suffering severe persecution 
and imprisonment, the Lutherans, called “Old Lutherans” by this 
time, decided to emigrate. The first group, the majority from 
Pomerania and some from Silesia, chose as its spiritual leader Pastor 
Grabau. They set sail from Hamburg in five ships during June and 
July, 1839, and arrived in New York about a month later. In Buf- 
falo the group separated, the larger party continuing its journey 
to Wisconsin under an ex-military man, Captain Heinrich von Rohr. 
This latter group again divided when it reached Milwaukee, most 
of them settling about 15 miles northwest of Milwaukee, where 
they founded the community of Freistadt. The small group which 
remained in Milwaukee and the group in Freistadt at first were 
considered one parish. 

Religious conditions did not improve much in Prussia. Though 
a measure of freedom had been granted to the Lutheran churches 
there, large groups, under the leadership of Pastors Adolph Kin- 
dermann and C. Ehrenstroem planned to emigrate. The people 
_ from Pomerania and Brandenburg, under the leadership of Pastor 
Kindermann, set sail from Stettin in May, 1843, in six ships. A small 
group from Brandenburg followed in June, 1843, in three ships. 
Both groups reached America in fall. Immediately upon their ar- 
rival they met with Pastor Grabau in Buffalo, where it was decided 


* The Rev. August R. Suelflow, S.T.M., is the curator of Concordia His- 


torical Institute. 
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that those who wished to buy farms were to proceed to Wisconsin. 
Pastor Kindermann and his party settled about 20 miles northwest 
of Milwaukee, where they founded the settlement of Kirchhayn. 
While this i immigration had no direct bearing upon Trinity parish, 
nevertheless it is mentioned at this time because of the great inter- 
relation in the early years. It should be noted that there was an 
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exchange of settlers between the Freistadt and Kirchhayn groups. 
Some of the Freistadt group joined the new settlers at Kirchhayn, 
and some of Kindermann’s immigrants settled in the older com- 
<aunity of Freistadt. 

The Brandenburg group split up into smaller parties, some 
settling in the State of New York, while most of them proceeded 
to Wisconsin and established the community known as Lebanon, 
near Watertown, in Dodge County. 

Trinity parish (the combined Milwaukee and Freistadt groups) 
kad no pastor during the first few years. Reading services, how- 
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ever, were conducted by Teacher Joachim Lueck. Fearful of the 
confusion which might result, Grabau issued his Hirtenbrief, a 
pastoral letter in which he warned the congregations under his 
jurisdiction against preachers who were not properly ordained by 
authority of an ecclesiastical body. This letter caused some friction 
in the parish, and as a result the Milwaukee group split. Trinity 
parish called its first pastor on December 13, 1840, in the person 
of L. F. E. Krause. By September 24, 1841, he had arrived in Mil- 
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Trinity Church, Milwaukee, 1847—1851 


The first church building used by the Lutherans in Milwaukee was erected 
in 1847. It was a small house of worship, serving also as schoolroom during 
the week. The furnishings were simple, containing only a small altar, above 
which stood the pulpit. This small steepleless church was moved from its 
original location on Fourth St., between Wells and Kilbourn, to the south side 
of Wells St., on the corner of Fifth St. in 1848. Even after a new church was 
built in 1851, this old building was not retired from service, but was used as 
a schoolroom, and from 1855 to 1857 housed the Teachers’ Training School. 
(This picture was drawn by Pastor Lochner.) 


waukee; he then proceeded to Freistadt, where he made his home. 
Pastor Krause, backed by Grabau and the small Buffalo Synod, 
was quite authoritatian; this resulted in a greater split in his parish, 
this time in the Freistadt group also. 

Animosity increased, until finally the groups, dissatisfied with 
Krause and the Buffalo Synod, upon the advice of Pastor Kin- 
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dermann, sent a delegation to the Saxon Lutherans meeting in 
Chicago in 1847 to organize the Missouri Synod. J. D. Bewersdorf 
and E. Kauffung were chosen to present the case against Krause. 
The Missouri Synod, just then organized, strongly urged them to 
renounce Krause as their pastor and to call their own.* The various 
groups realigned themselves now, and those opposing Krause called 


the Rev. E.G. W. Keyl of Frohna, Mo. The call was issued soon 
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The Second Church Built by Trinity, Milwaukee, in 1851 

It was in this building that the synodical sessions were held, June 18—28, 
1851, the first time that the Missouri Synod met on Wisconsin soil. In 1869 it 
was moved to a new site, presently used by Trinity (Ninth St. and Highland). 
The school building at the left was used until 1869, when a more modern struc- 
ture was built on the new plot. It also housed an early college for a time, which 
may be called the forerunner of the Milwaukee Concordia. The next church 
building used by Trinity, Milwaukee, is the present beautiful structure built in 
1878. In the course of its more than 100-year history the congregation has 
mothered many daughter congregations in the rapidly expanding Milwaukee area. 
(This picture, also drawn by Pastor Lochner, is part of the collection of Lochner 
drawings in the files of Concordia Historical Institute.) 


after the meeting with the Saxons. Pastor Keyl accepted and 
reached Milwaukee on October 27, 1847. The parish let the pastor 
decide where he wanted to live; Keyl chose Milwaukee. The task 
facing Keyl in the new parish was by no means an easy one. Pastor 


* For this report, see Dr. Karl Kretzmann’s translation in Concorp1a Hisro- 
ricaL InstrruTE Quarterty, Vol. XIX, p. 105 ff. 


ores 
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Kindermann’s Kirchhayn congregation had also experienced a split, 


and Keyl was asked to serve this anti-Buffalo faction also. In addi- 


tion, none of the breaks were clear-cut in any of the localities, 
this resulting in many smaller factions. Needless to say, Keyl was 
unable to make the rounds to the various groups oftener than once 


every few weeks. Keyl’s good work as the pioneer pastor of the 


Missouri Synod in Wisconsin was short-lived. By the end of 1849 
he had received a call to St. Paul’s Church in Baltimore, Md. 
Upon the advice of Dr. C.F. W. Walther the parish gave him a 
peaceful dismissal. . 

The parish comprising the Milwaukee, Freistadt, and Kirch- 


Immanuel Church and Grounds, Town Lebanon, Dodge County, Wis. 1868 


hayn groups immediately set about calling a new pastor after Keyl 
left. However, beginning with the coming of Pastor Keyl, and 
later during the vacancy, the groups developed more into separate 
congregations. On February, 17, 1850, the Rev. Friedrich Lochner 
of Pleasant Ridge, Ill., was called to serve the Milwaukee con- 
gregation. He accepted the call and preached his first sermon on 
June 30. By August of the same year the Freistadt and Kirchhayn 
groups petitioned the Milwaukee group, which was more or less 
an independent congregation by this time, to permit Pastor Lochner 
to serve them also. The request was granted, though he could 
serve them only every six weeks. 

This arrangement was not satisfactory; consequently the Frei- 
stadt and Kirchhayn groups called the Rev. Ottomar Fuerbringer 
of Venedy, Ill. He was installed by Pastor Lochner on April 6, 1851. 
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It might be well to retrace our steps a bit and glance at the 
earliest house of worship in Freistadt. During the first winter, 
1839—40, reading services were held in the crude log homes of the 
members. The first church was erected in the spring of 1840. The 
small building, 30> 20 feet, was also used as a schoolroom during 
the week. By 1844 the settlement, augmented by the 1843 im- 
migration, had outgrown its small church, and a new one, this 
time constructed of stone, was begun. The new church was 60 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and 18 feet high. The gables were ten feet high, 
and the tower on the west end was nine feet above the roof. This 
building served the congregation for many years. It became too 
small, however, when the Missouri and Buffalo Synod congregations 
united as a result of the Buffalo-Missouri Colloquy in 1866. 


Milwaukee in 1855 


During the early years, when the Missouri Synod was in its 
infancy in Wisconsin, only a few pastors were stationed there. 
Pastor Keyl, by joining the Missouri Synod in 1848, became its 
first pastor in Wisconsin. Another early pastor was the Rev. C. L. 
Geyer, who had been called to serve the afore-mentioned Lebanon 
parish as early as November, 1844. He, however, did not join the 
Missouri Synod until 1850. This congregation at first also wor- 
shiped in a log church. In 1860 Pastor Geyer accepted a call to 
Carlinville, Ill., and the Rev. George Link of Pleasant Ridge, IIL., 
became Lebanon’s pastor. Pastor Lochner visited Pastor Link in 
Lebanon and drew the above sketch of the church, parsonage, and 
school in 1868. The church, made of brick, was built in 1861. 
A year later the parsonage was built. The schoolhouse pictured 
here was built in 1864, and also served as a teacherage. The life 
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of Immanuel Congregation — the name chosen by the immigrants 
— was not a bed of roses. Divisions took place from time to time, 
the worst one perhaps in 1881 during the Predestinarian Contro- 
versy. The Rev. H. A. Allwardt, pastor of the congregation at that 
time, joined the Ohio Synod with the majority of his members, 
keeping the church property. The minority group organized St. 
Peter’s Congregation, which today is a member of the Missouri 
Synod. 

As a final tribute to the pioneers of Milwaukee Lutheranism 
another sketch drawn by Pastor Lochner is presented. It takes us 
to the northern section of the present Milwaukee city limits. The 
then small city typifies the small beginnings of Lutheranism in the 
area, and the rugged Lake Michigan shore line the ruggedness of 
those early pioneers and pastors who made Lutheranism in the area 
what it is today. 


Passenger List of the Immigrant Party 
Under Pastor Kindermann { 


DISTRICT OF NEW YORK — PORT OF NEW YORK 


I, Franz Ludwig Ruth, do solemnly, sincerely, and truly swear 
that the following list, or manifest, of passengers, subscribed with 
my name, and now delivered by me to the collector of the customs 
for the District of New York, contains, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, a just and true account of all the passengers 
received on board the Pruss [ian } Bark A jax,t whereof I am master, 
from Stettin. 

So help me God. Sworn to the 11th day of September, 1843. 
Sworn before me M. L. Davis. 


Names Age Sex Occupation 
Gustaf Adolph Kindermann 38 Male Minister 
Marie Ch. Wilh. Kindermann 29 Female 
Martin Adolph Kindermann 1% M 
Dorothea Sophie Schallock 36 F Servant 
Martin Piritz 46 M Farmer 
Anna Piritz — 41 F 
Frederika Charlotta Piritz 17 = ale! 
Louise Caroline Piritz 14 F 
Martin Frederik Piritz 12 M 
Gustav Carl Piritz ‘ : 9 M 


+ Photostatic copies of the original passenger list were procured from the 
National Archives at Washington, D.C., through Miss Olinda Roettger. - 

+ All passengers on board this ship came from Prussia and settled in the 
United States as this record attests. No one on board this ship died on the voyage. 
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Names Age Sex Occupation 
Caroline Ernestine Piritz 6 M 
Auguste Louise Piritz 2 F 
Johann Pahlow | 41 M Farmer 
‘Anna Pahlow 42 F 
Ernst Wilh. Pahlow 15 M 
Johann Carl Pahlow 9 M 
Friedrich Ludwig Pahlow 6 M 
Auguste Wilhelmin. Pahlow 1 F 
Soph. Charlotte Fred. Grosklaus F 
Gottlieb Wilhelm Eichorst 31 M Joiner 
Sophie Charlotte Eichorst TDL 18 
Friedrich Wilhelm Eichorst 6 M 
Friedrich Auguste [sic] Eichorst 3 M 
Ferd. Aug. Wilhm. Eichorst 1 M 
Heinr. Ferd. Gotthilf Bublitz 18 M Farmer 
Chrishan Friedrich Bublitz 61 M Farmer 
Ferdinandina A. Cha. Bublitz 42 F 
Hanna Fredrika Carol Bublitz MS F 
Caroline W. Henriette Bublitz 16 F 
August Friedrich Bublitz Hl M 
Therese Marie Carolina Bublitz 3 ie e 
Johann Friederich Raasch 38 M Tailor 
Charlotte Chris. Louise Raasch 44 F 
Chrishan F. Erdns Raasch 11 M 
Joh. Chrish. Fried. Raasch 9 M 
Caroline M. F. Raasch 6% aE 
Henriette Charl. Raasch 3Y F 
Joachim David Zimdar 46 M Farmer 
Dorothea Louise Zimdar 36 F 
Dorothea Fred. Christ. Zimdar 15 F 
Carl Fried. Franz Zimdar 14. M 
Julius Fried. Hermn. Zimdar 9 M 
August W. Hermn. Zimdar 7 M 
August C. Wilhelm Zimdar 2 M 
Hanna Wilhelmine Zimdar 18 F 
Wilhelmine Kruger 26 F 
Martin Fried. Marlow 58 M Farmer 
Frederika Marlow 48 F 
Edward Heinrich Marlow ll M 
Wilhelmine Marlow 9 F 
Friedrich Wilhelm Schutt 28 M Miller 
Carl Aug. Ferd. Marlow 20 M Farmer 
David Felbaum 34 M Laborer 
Charlotte Felbaum 28 F 
Johann Fried. Aug. Felbaum 3 M 
Johann Mich. Gottlieb Spiering 45 M Tailor 
Johann Gottfried Brendemuhl 39 M Farmer 
Anna Marie Brendemuhl 37 F 
August Friedrich Brendemuhl Ve M 
Gotthilf Wilh, Ferd. Brendemuhl 15 M 
Carl Fried. Ferd. Brendemuhl 12 M 
Johann Ferd. Wilhelm Brendemuhl 9 M 
Wilhelmine Caroline Fred. Brendemuhl 7 F 
Franz Fried. August Brendemuhl 4 M 
Hanna Caroline Fred. Brendemuhl 2 F 
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Slovak Church Representative 


In the January issue of the QUARTERLY men- 
tion was made of our most recent member of the 
Institute Board of Trustees, the Rev. Professor 
George Dolak, M.A., S.T.M., who represents 
the Slovak Ev. Luth. Church. We are including 


his picture to assist you in becoming acquainted 


with him. 


Names Age Sex Occupation 

Martin Kaap 41 M Laborer 
Johanna Dorothea Louise Kaap 41 F 

Wilhelm Ferdinand Kaap i 12 M 

Wilhelmine Dorothea Fred. Kaap 9 F 

Friedrich Wilhelm Kaap 7 F [sic] 

Johann Gottlieb Wm. Genz 43 M Laborer 
Henriette Wilh. Genz 29 F ~ 
Dorothea M. Kruger 3)5) F 

Peter Block 44 M Tailor 
Cath. Soph. Block 46 F 

Caroline W. Block 18 F 

Johann Krehsin [Kressin] 36 M Farmer 
Marie Charl. Fred. Kressin 26 F 

Wilhelm August F. Kressin 6 M 
_ Johann Ferd. Ludwig Kressin 4 M 

Dorothea Kressin 68 F 

Carl Chrisheb Manthei M Gardener 
Charlotte Sophie Manthei F 

Carl F. Julius Manthei M 

Johann W. Broitzmann - 40 M Farmer 
Anna Broitzmann 38 F 

Maria Broitzmann ial F 

Dorothea Frederika Broitzmann 9 FE 

Caroline Wilhelmine Broitzmann if F 

Dorothea Borchardt 33 F 

Marie Dorothea Laske 35 F 

Caroline Maria Th. Laske 8 EF 

August Friedrich Moldenhauer LD M Farmer 
Catharina Moldenhauer 34 F 

Joachim Runge 72 M 

Dorothea Runge 56 le 

Caroline Runge 24 B 

Friedr. Wilhm. Runge 15 M 

Gottfried Kressin Bye) M Farmer 
Ferdinand Kressin 2 M 

Marie Kressin 1 F 

Dorothea Kressin 20 F 

Bertha Bublitz 18 F 

Marie Block 14 F 


Prof. Geo. Dolak 
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Johann Andreas August Grabau 
A Biographical Sketch 


Who at one time was pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church at Buffalo 
and Senior of the Ministerium of the Buffalo Synod. 


Born Marcu 18, 1804 
Diep June 2, 1879 
at the age of 75 years, 2 months, and 15 days. 


By 
JOHANN A. GRABAU * 
Pastor at Bergholz, Niagara Co., New York 


“Remember them which have the rule over you, who have spoken unto 
you the Word of God; whose faith follow, considering the end of 
their conversation,” Heb. 13:7. 


A Translation by 


E. M. BrecENer** 


PREFACE 


To the many friends and acquaintances of my blessed father 
within and beyond the synodical confines, I herewith present this 
brief history of his active life, dedicated to the Church of God, as 
I have gathered it from his diaries, documents, and other notations, 
also from former published reports in “Traugott” of 1859 and other 
writings, particularly on the time of persecutions, and supplemented 
by other communications. 

The doctrinal controversies in behalf of the confession of the 
truth in which the deceased was involved shall be referred to only 
historically, because it can be neither aim nor object to discuss them 
in this brief biography, since this has been done sufficiently in 
correspondence and synodical articles. 

May the Lord, our God, who through the service of our home- 
ward-bound and now glorified servant has blessed His dear Church 


* Since this is such a rare biography —only a few copies are still extant — 
the editors take great pleasure in presenting the first installment of Grabau’s biog- 
raphy in English. The little volume, 734 5% inches, containing 103 pages, was 
printed by the Volksblatt Printing Company of Buffalo, N. Y., in 1879. The author, 
Johann A. Grabau, a son, was pastor in the Buffalo Synod for many years. 

** The Rev. E. M. Biegener, S.T.D., is on the staff of Pritzlaff Memorial 
Library, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
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manifoldly and through him has shown the way to heaven to many 
immortal souls, grant that this brief account of his active life may 
serve the purpose that his memory abide in blessing with us and our 


ee New Bergholz, Niagara Co., New York 
Done in August, 1879 ; 
Jou. A. GraBAu 
Johann Andreas August Grabau 
Part One 


. Youth and Study Period of Pastor Grabau 

. First Official Activity in School and Church (1832—1836) 

. Testimony Against the Union. Beginning of Persecution (1836) 
A Publicized Report on Pastor Grabau (1837) 

. Rescue from the Penitentiary and Flight 

. Re-arrest and Planning for Immigration 


. The Exodus 
Part Two 


1. Arrival and First Years in America. Settlement in Buffalo, 
New York 

2. Beginning of the Controversy with the Saxons in Missouri 

3. Founding of the Preparatory School. Synod. Trip to Germany. 
Building of the College and Its Dedication 

. Events of the Year 1866 

. The College Litigation 

. Pastor Grabau’s Last Years. Sickness. Death. Burial 

. Closing Remarks 


SDM 


Part One 
1. PASTOR GRABAU’S YOUTH AND STUDY PERIOD 


John Andrew Grabau (August), deceased, pastor of St. Trin- 
ity Church of Buffalo, New York, was born March 18, 1804, at 
Olvenstedt, a sizable village near Magdeburg, in the Province of 
Saxony, in the Kingdom of Prussia. His parents were John Andrew 
Grabau and Anna Dorothea, nee Jericho. They descended from 
Christian stock and were engaged in husbandry. The subject of our 
story was baptized March 25, 1804, by the pastor of St. Laurence 
Church in Olvenstedt. His parents, as already stated, were pious 
people who diligently read their Bible at the family altar and prayed 
with their children. There were just two [children], John, and 
Lisette, who was four years his junior. Thus they [the parents | 
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set a good example for their children, who earnestly and joyfully 
followed in the footsteps continuously. bi 

In 1809, at Eastertide, little John at the age of five was brought 
to school to Cantor and Organist H. Riess, teacher in the boys’ 
school in Olvenstedt. The deceased says in his autobiography: “The 
material on Christianity was very meager in the reader; it had only 
one morning and evening prayer, which were in rhyme; but I hardly 
missed a day in the week on which I did not pray them. Luther’s 
Table Prayers were still used.” The catechism in use in the Olven- 
stedt school was rationalistic, having the Five Chief parts as an 
appendix. 

Also the catechetical instruction was rationalistic and union- 
istic. Pastor [H.L.S.] Walther sought to belittle Dr. Luther and 
placed Zwingli and his work in the limelight. The Calvinistic doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper was especially set forth as the right and 
true doctrine. 

In 1817, October 31, about a half year before his confirmation, 
the 300th anniversary of the Reformation was celebrated. The youth 
of the Olvenstedt school, some 400 in number, were led before the 
altar in the church, where the Union was proclaimed ia both the 
morning and the afternoon service. 

From October, 1817, to Easter of 1818 our Grabau again 
attended catechetical instruction. He was confirmed on Palm Sun- 
day with twenty-four other boys. Of this he writes in his autobiog- 
raphy: “I participated in confirmation with a strong emotion of 
the heart. On the following Wednesday I went to private con- 
fession. The pastor spoke to me of the grace of God and imparted 
the absolution in the sacristy. After that there was no more private 
confession.” 

At the request of the father, Cantor Riess began instruction 
with our Grabau in Latin, piano, and organ, preparing him to enter 
by Michaelmas, 1818, “Upper Quinta” of the Cathedral Gym- 
nasium in Magdeburg; here he made good progress. But it was 
about this time that his studies were somewhat interrupted because 
of illness. During his “Upper Tertia” year, September 11, 1822, 
his father died of a fever at the age of fifty-six years. This sudden 
death weighed heavily on the 18-year-old-youth. Of this he wrote 
in his autobiography: “With broken heart and eyes streaming with 
tears I followed the coffin. The interment well nigh crushed me. 
Wherever I went, he was before my eyes. However, I was con- 
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soled because of his salvation, and I resolved to be as diligent in 
my studies as before. He was so very good to me; did everything 
for my education. Now my dear mother was widowed, and good 
counsel was sorely needed. My mother did not believe she could 
keep me at the Gymnasium. I insisted upon it; and as she could 
find no quarters for me in town, I walked daily from Olvenstedt 
to the Cathedral School in Magdeburg and back. The lunch period 
was spent in the classroom, 
where I ate my piece of 
bread. It so happened one 
day that the teacher, Mr. 
Wiggert, returned, having 
forgotten something, and 
found me there alone. He 
asked me about our cir- 
cumstances and conditions, 
and I told him everything. 
He became more and more 
serious, and yet all the while 
friendlier. After about six 
weeks (I was already pro- 
moted to Secunda) the 
rector of the Gymnasium, 
the Consistory Counselor 
Matthias, announced that 
a stipend of 25 Thaler for 
half a year was granted 
me. Was I happy! And 
my beloved mother saw in 
this the finger of God that 
I should remain.” 
In 1823 the rector of COURTESY OF THE WARTBURG PRESS 

the Gymnasium  recom- - 

mended him to Mr. Nitze, the banker, who was looking for a young 
man to instruct his son: likewise the physician, Dr. Niemeyer of 
Magdeburg. In this way young Grabau secured not only free lodg- 
ing, but also the wherewithal to further himself in his studies. All 
his reports from the Gymnasium, and later from the university, bear 
evidence of his great zeal in his studies, his faithfulness and con- 
scientiousness in his life and conversation, as ever after. In his 
diploma we read: “His deportment among his fellow students was 


John A. A. Grabau 
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always intelligent and friendly; toward his superiors he showed an 
extraordinary, praiseworthy, while modest, yet confidence-awaken- 
ing disposition. His zeal was great and sustained, and everywhere 
his ambition was to further his preparatory course.” 

At Michaelmas, 1825, he matriculated at the University of 
Halle. There he sat at the feet of Drs. [August Hermann] Nie- 
meyer, Weber, [J. A. L.} Wegscheider, and [Wilhelm] Gesenius, 
and Professor Marcks, members of the theological faculty; and 
Drs. Raabe, Gruber, Jacobs, Gerlach, and Dr. Blaner of the faculty 
of philosophy. On his diploma of May 12, 1829, we read: “With 
respect to his deportment, testimony is given that he showed him- 
self decent and well behaved, also in economic discipline and order. 
With regard to his academic achievement it is to be noted that 
his prize essay of August 3, 1828, was rewarded with a premium 
of thirty-five thaler in sterling money.” 

On June 29, 1829, he passed the examen pro candidatura ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Royal Consistory of the Province 
of Saxony cum laude. Dr. Marcks, professor of theology and uni- 
versity preacher, also co-director of the Royal Theological Seminary, 
says concerning Candidate J. A. A. Grabau: “He reveals a thorough 
knowledge of Holy Scripture; aptitude in evolving and setting 
forth concepts; [he is} Scriptural and devotional in thoughts; 
finished in expression and power of speech. And with all these 
good attributes and qualities there is found in this young man a 
very praiseworthy thoroughness of knowledge and attitudes. He 
possesses an inner call to the holy ministry and will acquit himself 


valiantly.” 
Z. FIRST OFFICIAL ACTIVITY 
IN CHURCH AND SCHOOL (1832—1836) 


On May 13 and 14, 1830, he took the examen pro schola and 
was credited with “Very Good.” Having served as tutor for some 
time, he was called to be an instructor at the Academy for Girls 
in Magdeburg on October 14, 1831, pursuant to the recommenda- 
tion of Mayor Frank of Magdeburg. Having spent about three 
quarters of a year in this capacity, he was called as rector to the 
school at Sachsa. This call he accepted with the consent of the mag- 
istrates of Magdeburg in August, 1832. In his testimonial certificate 
from the Academy for Girls we read among other things: “His 
well-founded knowledge, his warm zeal to be useful, his strict im- 
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partiality, and his consciencious and faithful instruction have en- 
deared him to his undersigned colleague in so short time; also his 
model and gentle character, his unsullied way of life, his uprightness. 
As much as the undersigned wishes Mr. Grabau the good fortune 
of a better position externally, he does not like to see him leave 
the school and regrets that the patron of the school did not recog- 
nize sufficiently his worth to retain him for the school!” Super- 
intendent Dennhardt gives him this testimonial: “Mr. Johann 
Andreas August Grabau, recent regular instructor in the Magde- 


burg Academy for Girls and rector of the state school at Sachsa 


in the Harz mountains, has been known to me most favorably 
- as to his zeal in promoting his theological studies; also as to his 
model behavior. It was a pity that circumstances would not allow 
him to remain with the institution he had served with signal success. 
Moreover, we can congratulate the school and congregation which 
he will henceforth serve. With his splendidly prepared and suc- 
cessfully delivered sermons he manifoldly edified the congregations 
in this diocese. My sincere wishes for his well-being, also for his 
further blessed service, follow this highly esteemed man on his new 
path of duty. Magdeburg, August 1, 1832 


DENNHARDT, Superintendent 


On February 20 he had passed the examen pro candidatura 
ministerii, according to his diploma, cum laude, and was declared 
fully capable for the ministerial office by the Examining Commis- 
sion of the Royal Consistory of the Province of Saxony, and on 
January 10, 1834, he was requested by the magistrate of the city 
of Erfurt to deliver a trial sermon in St. Andrew’s Church of that 
city, a vacancy having arisen by the departure of Pastor Frobenius, 
which had to be filled. Consistorial Counselor [J.F.} Moeller 
assigned him John 12:23 as text: “The hour is come that the Son 
of Man should be glorified.” This sermon was preached on Feb- 
ruary 16, Invocavit Sunday. He was chosen pastor by the con- 
gregation, and this election was confirmed by the magistrate on 
March. 3, 1834. _ 

Because of this call to the holy ministry it became necessary 
to relinquish the rectorship of the school at Sachsa. The following 
testimonial was given him: “I herewith certify that Mr. Johann 
Andreas August Grabau, candidate of theology and the holy min- 
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istry and rector of the school at Sachsa, did faithfully administer 
the office at the school in Sachsa since his vocation in 1832; also 
his moral conduct always was clean. 


“Nordhausen, March 13, 1834 
The Superintendent 
FoERSTEMANN.” 


— On June 17, 1834, he was ordained by the Senior and Con- 
sistorial Counselor, { Johann Friedrich} Moeller of Erfurt, in the 
so-called Barfuesserkirche [Church of the Barefooted], Grabau 
himself preaching from John 20:21. The same year, on the 22d 
of June, the Fourth Sunday after Trinity, he was solemnly in- 
ducted into his office in St. Andrew’s Church, and he himself again 
preached the sermon. His initial sermon was based on 1 Peter 2:5. 
“Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, an holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ.” The new pastor, greeting his congregation, pledged 
his love and faithfulness toward them and showed them how the 
spiritual union of the souls of the congregation among themselves 
is expressed in the concept of the Church by Christ Himself at 
its founding. On the basis of the text he set forth: 1. What We 
Shall Be, viz., living, not dead stones, living in the faith in the Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. IJ. What We Shall Do, viz., edify our- 
selves; as living stones, having grace and power and life from 
Christ Jesus through the Holy Ghost, to edify ourselves and one 
another, and build a) a spiritual house; that our hearts as a con- 
gregation become a habitation of God. This spiritual house belongs 
to heaven; it is imperishable. This world sees only the beginning; 
its completion is reserved for heaven. 6) a holy prieshood. All true 
believers are priests and priestesses who offer up spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ to the praise and glory of God. 
III. What the Aim of Our Doing Should Be, viz., to offer spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God; that we offer ourselves, body and 
soul, to God, and that our whole life be dedicated to His service 
and honor. That is acceptable to God through Jesus Christ, ie., 
for Christ’s sake, to whom we cling by faith and in whom we seek 
grace and the forgiveness of our sins by true repentance. IV. The 
Helper to Reach the Goal. The answer is: Jesus Christ as the 
Apostle says: “through Jesus Christ.” Without Him we can do 
nothing. In His name there is power, also power to save. In and 
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through His name we are able to do all things, also that of which 
the Apostle is speaking: “Built up a spiritual house, an holy priest- 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.” Without Christ there is no Christianity; also no Christian 
goal without Him who brings us to the goal. Whoever takes Jesus 
Christ out of Scripture, and His church out of Christianity, and 
thinks he can by himself find his way to God, deceives himself. 
Jesus alone is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Without Him 
we can do nothing; but with Him, everything. These are spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God by Christ Jesus. Not we ourselves, 
nor our thoughts and self-made notions and opinions can join us 
together and build us into a spiritual house; this can be done only 
according to Christ’s thoughts; yea, what is more, through His 
Spirit, which is in us. Not of ourselves, not by self-chosen circum- 
stances can we elevate ourselves to that dignity of “a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal prieshood,” but only through the divine order of the 
~ Son of God can we attain to it. For God has translated us into 
the kingdom of His dear Son. Not of ourselves nor by any urging 
of the heart will our life and being become acceptable to God, but 
by the divine urge of the Son of God, who has compassion on us 
with an ever-glowing love.” Etc. 

This initial sermon is a testimony of how his whole future 
conduct in the ministry, his life, his confession, and sufferings 
because of testifying, [yea] his heart and soul were permeated 
with the love of God. Jesus was his One and All; Jesus’ honor 
and truth was above all else for him. All his thoughts, words, 
and deeds centered in that until his death. 

There was much laxity and spiritual lethargy in St. Andrew’s 
Church prior to Pastor Grabau’s ministry, but by the grace of God 
it soon became different. The Lord blessed the faithful and brave 
testimony of His servant Grabau. New life was awakened in the 
congregation through the Word of God. The services were well 
attended, and before long an earnest, decisive Christianity man- 
ifested itself. 

On July 15, 1834, the departed entered the holy estate of 
matrimony with a Christian maiden, Christine Sophia, nee Burg- 
graf, daughter of Johann Andreas Burggraf and his beloved wife, 
Friedericke Louise Elizabeth, nee Beulke. The wedding took place 
in the so-called Barfuesser Church, Consistorial Counselor [ Johann 
Friedrich | Moeller officiating. 

(To be continued) 
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Early English Hymnal 
Dear Friend: JULIUS A. FRIEDRICH * 


Enclosed you will find a small hymnal which may interest you 
if I tell you its history. As far as I know, it is the first English 
hymnal published in our Missouri Synod. I may be mistaken, but 
I know of no other one published in our Synod before. In 1891 
our Arkansas and Tennessee Pastoral Conference resolved to pub- 
lish a small English Hymnal to be used in our English mission work. 
The sainted Pastor George Goehringer of Wartburg, Tenn., and I, 
then pastor at Chattanooga, Tenn., were elected as a committee 
to edit and publish the booklet. The irony in the matter was the 
fact that neither Pastor Goehringer nor I had any English services 
at all, but we clearly saw the pressing need of English work if 
we hoped to keep our youth. All attempts to get the powers that 
be in St. Louis and the Concordia Publishing House interested in 
the matter fell absolutely flat. We were told to use the English 
Lutheran Conference hymn-book if we needed one. When I came 
to Knoxville, Tenn., 1892, the congregation — belonging at that 
time to the old Holston Synod — used the hymnal of the Lutheran 
General Council and used it for several years, till we introduced 
the English Lutheran Conference hymn-book. Rev. Goehringer and 
I were assisted in selecting the hymns by Rev. W. H. T. Dau, then 
pastor at Memphis, Tenn., and Rev. J. Miller, pastor at Little Rock, 
Ark. (N.B. The copy I am sending you is from the library of 
the late Rev. J. Miller. His son Paul of Fort Wayne, Ind., kindly 
presented it to me.) The booklet was printed by The Chattanooga - 
Times printshop. The Times was owned and operated by the late 
Mr. Adolphus Ochs, who later bought the bankrupt New York 
Times and made it one of the greatest papers in the world.’ 
Mr. Ochs, although he was a Jew, was a good friend of mine and 
helped me much in my work as missionary by giving employment 
to my members, mostly immigrants, giving me reduced rates on 


* This letter was sent to the Historical Institute with a copy of the hymnal. 
The Rev. Julius A. Friedrich, now living in retirement in St. Louis, was formerly 
pastor at Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., St. Charles, Mo., and student pastor 
in Iowa City. 

1 Mr. Adolphus Ochs also printed the first edition of A. L. Graebner’s Half 
a Century of True Lutheranism, which was published by the Rev. Julius A. Friedrich 
in 1891. A second edition appeared in 1893 under the revised title Half a Century 
of Sound Lutheranism and published by Concordia Publishing House. This edition 
was prepared especially for the Chicago World’s Fair.—A.C.R. 
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| For the Use of English Lutheran 
Missions. | 


Probably the first English Hymnal published within the Missouri Synod 


The booklet contai a pe hymns, all but two of Nee were taken from the Hymn 
of the English Luther D ponteechet 
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printing, etc. In fact, I worked for him for several months editing 
dispatches from Germany for his paper.” 

The first edition of 500 copies was soon sold out. I was agent 
and received orders from all over the country, even from Canada. 
This encouraged us to publish a second edition of 500 copies. 
I do not remember the price, but it was very reasonable. This second 
edition was sold out in a very short time. We did not want to 
risk a third edition for fear we might “get stuck.” In 1892 I 
was called to Knoxville, Tenn. That severed my connection with 
Mr. Ochs and the Times. 

I cannot remember in what periodicals we advertised the 
hymnal. I think it must have been the Witness, perhaps also in 
the Lutheraner, but I doubt that! .. 2 


As ever yours 
Jutus A. FrrepricH 


A REPRODUCTION of the famous Luther statue in bold relief is 
included with other prominent figures on the west door of the 


Scottish Rite Cathedral, San Antonio, Tex. 


A paper on “Lutheran Secondary Education in St. Louis” 
which Dr. A.C. Stellhorn read to the St. Louis Chapter of the 
Institute October 4, 1949, appeared in Lutheran Education, Feb- 
ruary, 1950. 


* In a letter to the editor, dated Feb. 25, 1950, Pastor Friedrich wrote: “In 
those days German immigrants came to the South in droves. Many made their 
homes in Chattanooga and the adjacent mountain regions. Mr. Ochs got the idea 
to run a special column in the Times, bringing German translations of important 
news telegrams from Germany to serve these people. He asked me for my opinion. 
I told him the Germans were too poor and too busy to buy and read an English 
paper with one column of German news. However, he insisted on trying and asked 
me to translate the telegrams into German. This I did. But Mr. Ochs soon found 
out that I was right. I don’t believe that he sold a dozen copies. And so the poor 
child died. . . .” 

3 The Lutheran Witness, X (July 7, 1891), announced this hymnal in its 
review column, stating: “The selection is a good ome and very convenient in an 
emergency.” The price given was five cents per copy, fifty cents per dozen, and one 
hundred for $3.00. Der Lutheraner, XLVII (Dec. 8, 1891), briefly reviewed it, 
but gave the price as ten cents per copy, cheaper in quantities. In the Lutheran 
Witness, X (March 7, 1892), the announcement was made that the hymnal was 
“kindly presented to our English Synod by the brethren who had them printed. 
The proceeds flow into the treasury for English missions.” The agent of Synod, 
Mr. Ph. C. Treide of Baltimore, handled all the transactions. Announcements con- 
tinued to appear in subsequent numbers of the Witness. The price was still five 
cents per copy, $3.00 per hundred. —A.C.R. 
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How English Preaching Began in St. Louis 
MARTIN S. SOMMER * 


In the year 1888 the Rev. C. L. Janzow undertook to have Missouri 
Lutherans work in English in St. Louis, Missouri. Of that Mr. J. F. O. 
Reller writes: 


A Pioneer Tells His Story 


“One Sunday afternoon in 1886, while I was sitting in my 
parlor, reading, the Rev. C. L. Janzow, my pastor, entered the room. 
After a brief greeting he asked me what I was reading. 

““Milton’s Paradise Lost, was my answer. 

“ “Hm — do you understand it?’ he queried. 

“T assured him that I did under- 
stand it and that I enjoyed it very 
much. 

“T’m glad to know that you 
are interested in the English lan- 
guage,’ he commented, ‘and I may 
need your help by and by, as I am 
thinking of organizing an English 
Lutheran mission in St. Louis and 
will need assistance. Will you 
join me?’ 

“J promised to help, remarking 
that this movement should have been 
begun long before. 

“A short time after this a meet- 
ing of pastors having charge of small Martin S. Sommer 


English churches in the Ozarks was *°\°" “* Grace Churehy 18921921 
called. The Rev. F. Kuegele of Koiner’s Store, Va., also attended 
this meeting. Among these pastors was the Rev. Luther Mosheim 
Wagner of Gravelton, Mo., who became a lifelong friend. The 
purpose of this meeting was to outline a plan for organizing an 
English Lutheran branch of the Missouri Synod. 

“In May, 1889, Rev. Janzow notified me that an English 


* This is the second part of an article by Dr. Martin S. Sommer which 
previously appeared in the English District edition of the Lutheran Witness, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1950, and is reproduced here with the permission of the editor, the Rev. Roger 
Sommer. The first part of the article spoke of the work of Dr. C. F. W. Walther 
and Dr. L. Harkey of the General Synod (ULC). This account had previously 
appeared in the Quarrerty (October, 1944, pp. 91 ff.). 

Bie Seetinee’s acticle is one of the last manuscripts prepared before he died, 
December 16, 1949. He was the oldest living English District pastor in the St. [eats 
atearat the time-of his death and was sometimes called “the father of English work 
in St. Louis.” 
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service would be held at Bethlehem Church. After this service a 
meeting of those interested in the movement was called, and after 
some discussion a resolution to organize a congregation was adopted. 

“If my memory serves me correctly, the following men joined 

this group: Jens Lauenborg, A. H. Reller, Hy. Campen, Hy. Bier- 
man, Wigo Lendberg, Peter Jorgensen, C. H. Sondhaus, John 
Bresch, Geo. G. Berg, Albert H. Buser, Robert Holland, and J. H. 
Biermann. 

“At that time few students at Concordia Seminary were qual- 
ified to preach in English. 
However, we were very 
fortunate in securing the 
services of Fred Adams, 
who possessed the neces- 
sary qualifications. He 
was ordained and installed 
as pastor of Grace Church 
on the Tenth Sunday 
after Trinity, 1889. 

_ “One of our early 
services was scheduled to 
be held in a hall at the 
southwest corner of 13th 
and Benton Streets. I ar- 
rived at the appointed 
place early that Sunday 

“morning and found the 
place to be unfit for our purpose. Fortunately, Zion Church, which 
was not far off, was holding open mission services that day, and 
we were permitted to use their church for our gathering. At that 
time Oscar Kaiser (now pastor in Milwaukee, Wis.), a student at 
the Seminary, often assisted the pastor. After this experience we 
found a temporary home in a hall at the southwest corner of Grand 
and St. Louis Avenues. Here we held Sunday school services at 
9:00 A.M. and church services at 10:00 A. M., which could last 
only an hour, as we had to vacate the premises by 11:00 A. M., 
so as to make way for a Presbyterian congregation, which met 
there at that time. . 

“Our little congregation prospered, and it was eventually de- 

cided to buy a lot and build a church. The lot on the southeast 


Sp a 


Grace Church, St. Louis 


a 
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corner of St. Louis and Garrison Avenues was purchased. Jens 
Lauenborg, being a contractor, constructed the building. I cannot 
clearly recall what we did for money, but the building was completed 
and dedicated on December 14, 1890. It was not an elaborate 
structure. It had a dugout for a furnace, around which we gathered 
in winter time for our meetings. : 

“Our Sunday school, one of the first in our Synod, was flour- 
ishing. We had a good choir. A small reed organ, played by A. H. 
Reller and, in an occasional emergency, by myself, furnished the 
music for congregational and 
choir singing. 

“As we grew and pros- 
pered, a painful affliction over- 
took us. In November, 1891, 
our beloved pastor, Rev. 
Adams, was stricken with a 
fatal illness, which took him 
from our midst. After a serv- 
ice in our new church, in which 
Rev. Charles F. Obermeyer 
preached, our pastor’s remains 
were taken to El Paso, IIl., 
accompanied by a committee 
consisting of Jens Lauenborg, 
John P. Bresch, and J. F. O. 
Reller. We were a flock with- 
out a shepherd. During the 
interim we were served by Pas- 
tor Charles F. Obermeyer, who 
was assisted by a number of 
students of Concordia Sem- 
inary. Among these I recall H. B. Hemmeter, George A. Romoser, 
and Martin S. Sommer. The latter was chosen as our pastor.” 


Fred Adams 
Pastor at Grace Church, 1889—1891 


Early Expansion of English Lutheran Work in St. Louis 


At the first mission festival which the Rev. M. S. Sommer cel- 
ebrated with Grace Congregation in O’Fallon Park, August 14, 
1892, there were some Lutherans present from South St. Louis who 
urged him to begin English Lutheran work also in South St. Louis. 
After consulting with Pastor C. C. Schmidt and his congregation, 
Pastor Sommer began work in the school hall of Holy Cross Con- 
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gregation in South St. Louis on December 11, 1892. After a few 
services in this hall it was decided to select a more central location. 
A hall in the second story of a building on the southwest corner 
of Park and Jefferson Avenues was rented. There, then, the work 
was continued which later crystallized to become the prosperous 
congregation of Our Redeemer in South St. Louis. After this, 
Pastor Sommer also began work in Webster Groves, and that work 
developed into prosperous Christ Church, with its beautiful plant 
in Webster Groves, a suburb of St. Louis. Then in quick succession 
followed the work from which sprang Mount Calvary Congrega- 
tion, whose building now adorns the corner of Union Boulevard 
and Wells Avenue. Pastor Sommer also preached English in Col- 
linsville, East St. Louis, and Granite 
City, Ill., and Terre Haute, Ind., and 
was active in the formation of the con- 
gregations in Walnut Park and Jen- 
nings, the latter a suburb of St. Louis. 
In 1909 Grace Church, of which 
Rev. M. Sommer and the Rev. A. 
Doerffler were pastors, dismissed an 
entire self-supporting congregation to 
form the congregation known as Pil- 
grim Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
whose building now occupies the corner 
of Florissant and Fair Avenues. Pastor 
J. F. O. Reller Sommer was also active in beginning 

One of the founders of Grace the English work for the congregation 


Lutheran Church and _ asso- 
ciated with that congregation pow known as the Church of the 


oF rere ated tein Gace Messiah, corner of Grand Boulevard 

oe evi and Pestalozzi Street. In 1915 he be- 
gan the work which grew to be that flourishing Church of Our 
Savior on St. Louis Avenue and Abner Place. 

However, the English language had been adopted by many 
former German Lutheran congregations, so that now there are very 
few churches in St. Louis which still conduct German services. 
Not one in St. Louis now speaks of German Lutheran churches and 
English Lutheran churches, because they are all English Lutheran 


churches. 


2 
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The Sowing of a Mustard Seed 
By J. HARTMEISTER * 
(Continued from Volume XXII, January, 1950) 


An Account of the Founding of the “Institute for the Training of Teachers 
and Preachers’’ at Bom Jesus, in the Colony of Sao Laurenco, in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil 


A Visitation of Our Mission 


The year 1904 was memorable for the congregations in Brazil 

as well as for our Institute. The Chairman of Synod’s Mission 
Board for South America, the Rev. Louis Lochner of Chicago, 
visited the entire field at the request of Synod. The result of his 
visitation was the formation of a new synodical District, the Brazil 
District, at that time the fifteenth. The date was June 24, 1904, 
the place, Rincao Sao Pedro, Pastor J. Harder’s congregation. 
14 pastors, 10 congregations, and one teacher formed the new or- 
ganization. Pastor Lochner presided at the sessions where this ac- 
tion took place. He had visited most of the congregations which 
were then served by us, and so had a fairly good judgment of 
conditions in general. 
His visiting tour began at the very place where our mission 
had been started in 1900 under the Rev. C. J. Broders. Rev. W. 
Mahler accompanied Pastor Lochner on the entire trip. At Sao 
Pedro they prepared a warm welcome for the visitor, and he re- 
ceived a good impression from the beginning of our mission in 
Brazil. But it was not so everywhere, especially not in Bom Jesus, 
as we shall hear. 


The Visitation in Bom Jesus 


We had some difficulty in getting the two visitors, Lochner 
and Mahler, into our parish. It had been the custom that each 
congregation get the visitors from its neighboring congregation. 
When our turn came, we were supposed to get them from Pastor 
Vogel’s congregation in Santa Colleta, a full day’s journey one 
way, and no highway from one place to the other. I could not 
find a man in my congregation who would undertake the difficult 
trip for love or money. Besides, they did not want this man from 
North America to'visit them. In that extremity true love and 


* J. Hartmeister was missionary in Bom Jesus from 1901 to 1905. After his 
return to the States he was pastor at Drake, Mo.; Altamont, Ill.; Storm Lake, Iowa; 
Paullina, Iowa, where he resigned in 1942 at the age of sixty-five. 
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friendship came to the front. Student Wille’s father did not belong 
to our congregation, but he had attended our services from the 
beginning, and his children were instructed in our school. He vol- 
unteered to undertake the trip and brought the two pastors, Mahler 
and Lochner, to our door. Late in the evening and tired to ex- 
haustion they arrived and received a hearty welcome, a bountiful 
supper and, soon after, a soft bed. Pastor Lochner preached the 
next morning. In the afternoon he was to conduct the visitation 
in the congregation. 

It happened to be the time of the regular quarterly meeting 
of the congregation. (Our congregational meetings were not held 
in the church. The people thought that such meetings were not 


The First Institute Building at Bom Jesus 


This building stood on the land owned by the congregation. The frame and 

brick section to the left served as the institute. The door led to the shed on 

the right. Access to the institute was gained through the shed. This building 
is no longer in existence 


appropriate for the house of God, which they reverenced. At con- 
gregational meetings they often got into an argument, and on 
rare occasions bloody heads resulted. So they held their quarterly . 
meetings at the homes of the officers of the congregation.) This 
time the meeting was scheduled to be held at the home of our 
nearest neighbor. We were not needed at the business meeting 
of the congregation, so we waited at the parsonage. I had requested 
the man to send a boy over when they were through with their 
business. This time it took exceptionally long for them to finish 
their business, but finally the boy came and told us that they were 
ready. Sa 

We found the congregation well represented in the large room 
of the farmhouse. I introduced the visitor from North America. 


, 
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Pastor Mahler was well known to all and needed no introduction. 
Pastor Lochner began his visitation by bringing greetings from 
the brethren in North America, then he explained at length our 
work in Brazil. Finally he proceeded to ask the customary ques- 
tions about the pastor’s work in the congregation. “Does he rightly 


divide Law and Gospel?” No answer. “Does he faithfully instruct 


the children in the Christian doctrine?” No answer. But this 
could not go on like that. The visitor must have answers to his 
questions. So he became practical. He addressed the question 
about instructing the children to an old man who sat near him. 
This time he got the answer: “Ik hev keen kinner mehr in de 


-schaul” (“I have no children in school any more”). Then he tried 


the same question on a younger man. From him he got the answer: 
“Tk hev noch keen kinner in de schaul” (“I have no children in 
school yet”). But the resources of the visitor were not exhausted 
yet. He asked if they had been in church at a confirmation service 
and if the confirmands had been able to answer there? “Yau, 
yes,” that they had heard. 

After this exhausting rather than exhaustive examination the 
visitor sat down and asked no more questions. He was through. 
A painful silence ensued. At last I broke the silence by suggesting 
to my members that they return the greetings by the visitor to 
the same persons who had sent greetings to us by him. But they 
thought it best not to do that. They did not know what could 
be behind it. When I explained that it was only a matter of 
politeness, as we greet even a Negro who salutes us on the street, 
they still did not trust the matter. “Wi willt mit der Synode nix 
to dohn hebbn” (“We don’t want to have anything to do with 
the Synod!”) That was too much for our visitor. His patience was 
now exhausted. He grabbed his hat and said, “Nun, wenn Thr nicht 
gruessen wollt, dann lasst es bleiben. Adje!” (“If you don’t even 
want to send greetings, then let it go. Good-bye!”). With that 
he went out, and we followed him. He had gotten firsthand in- 


- formation about the people with whom we had to deal seven days 


a week. For a long time he could not regain his composure. It took 
all the persuasive power of Pastor Mahler to take the shock out of 
our venerable visitor. 

“See,” I heard him say when they were alone, “these people 
want us to preach the Word of God to them. This morning in 
church they listened to you attentively. That they don’t want 
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to have anything to do with Synod is because they do not under- 
stand it.” 

The people misjudged Pastor Lochner’s visit completely, there- 
fore they gave him the reception that they did. Later I heard 
that a member had made the remark in the morning before church: 
“Duesse” (Hartmeister) “het ju den Strick um den Hals lest, 
un duesse (Lochner) kuemmt nu un tuet em to” (This fellow put 
the rope around your neck, and this other fellow comes now to pull 
it tight.) In this mood they could hardly give a hearty welcome 
to the visitor from North America. 


The Visitation of the Institute 


Pastor Lochner also visited and examined my work with the 
five boys. He seemed to be favorably impressed. He also realized 
the difficulties with which we had to contend. So he gave me the 
assurance, “Hartmeister, Ihnen soll geholfen werden” (“Hart- 
meister, you shall receive help”). That assurance gave us great 
encouragement. When Lochner and Mahler left us, we were filled 
with new hopes for our Institute. 


The Organization of Synod 


In June of that year, 1904, the Brazil District of Synod was 
organized in Rincao Sao Pedro. The third session in the afternoon 
of the second day was almost entirely devoted to the discussion 
of the Institute. A full report was rendered to Synod on the work 
accomplished so far. The difficulties under which we labored were 
also brought to the attention of the brethren. I declared that I 
was not able to carry on the work in the future as I had been 
doing in the past if I did not get help, mostly financial. To feed, 
partly clothe, and provide for five boys and for a family of four 
on a salary of $400 a year was not possible. To do all the washing, 
mending, and cooking was beyond the physical ability of the pastor’s 
wife, who had also two small children to care for. There was 
nothing left of the $400 for hired help. The conference brethren 
were willing to give us financial help, but each one of them had 
hardly enough for themselves and their own families. They were 
also getting $400 a year. 

Synod gave an attentive ear to our plea, and Pastor Lochner 
warmly endorsed the work. Synod approved the resolution of the 
Sao Lourenco Conference to establish the Institute in Bom Jesus. 
Synod made the work of the Institute its own work. Many resolu- 
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tions were passed by Synod to provide help for us. The work was 
to be brought before all the congregations, and help was to be 
solicited from them. On the strength of that resolution one con- 
gregation sent ten milreis, about $2.50, and another two and a 
half milreis, about 65 cents. The delegates at the convention 
gathered an offering of 40%500, about ten dollars, for the In- 
stitute. Another resolution was passed that Pastors Vogel and 
Schulz of Sao Lourenco should share in the work. But that resolu- 
tion proved entirely unfeasible. It also resolved that the Northwest 
Conference should begin the same work. But they never did. 
With resolutions alone colleges and seminaries cannot be built 
and maintained. 

All the fine resolutions of the Synod in Rincao Sao Pedro did 
not alleviate our situation. Lochner never redeemed his pledge to 
me, “Hartmeister, Ihnen soll geholfen werden” (‘Hartmeister, 
you shall receive help”). So we carried on as best we could with 
the means at our disposal. The boys worked hard and suffered 
with us. If we could not buy butter for our bread, we all ate lard. 
It was cheaper. When we could not hire help, we did the work 
ourselves. And most of the physical work fell on my wife. The 
boys helped her as much as possible, but too much of that work 
could be done only by her. 


The End of the Beginning 


In September of 1904 our little daughter died of whooping 
cough. That proved a great shock to my wife, and from that time 
on her strength went down perceptibly. But she gave her last 


ounce of strength to the cause of the Institute and carried on 


till the beginning of 1905. Then she broke down entirely, and 
I felt it my duty to give her my first attention and care. 
I dismissed the boys at the beginning of their second year of 


study and told them I would call them back when we could con- 


tinue our work. But things went from bad to worse in our family, 
and I saw no other solution than to return to the States, for a 
time at least, until my wife had regained her health and strength. 
In May of 1905 Pastor Emil Schulz of Sao Pedro became my 
successor in Bom Jesus. According to the resolution of Synod he 
should have taken over the work I had done. But he did not. 
Evidently he saw that it took more than the resources of one man 
with a salary of $400 to carry on the work of our Institute. 
So the Institute came to an end, for the time being at least. 
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The Second Convention of Synod, 1905 


The next convention of Synod was held in Jaguary, April 
28 to May 2, 1905. We were still in Bom Jesus at the time, but 
found it impossible to attend this meeting. Besides, we had firmly 
resolved to return to the States. Synod censured our step, but did 
nothing for us to continue the work. As we had been situated, 
we could not go on. They called the Institute a “burning question” 
and resolved to transfer it to Porto Alegre. But they found the 
cost of the transfer too high for immediate action. For two years 
the Institute was dead. 


Acknowledgment of Our Work 
Our work done with the five boys was acknowledged. All 


five were at once employed as helpers in schools. The Kirchenblatt 
writes, Aug 1, 1906, p. 117, of the Institute: “That beginning, small 
though it was, has already borne rich fruit. The older students of the 
Institute in Bom Jesus conduct themselves excellently in the schools 
where we had to put them to work” . . . (“bewaehren sich vor- 
zueglich in den Schulaemtern, die wir ihnen notgedrungen ueber- 
tragen mussten”). And the Lutheraner from St. Louis is quoted 
at that time as saying of our Institute: “It appears to be absolutely 
necessary to continue the Institute of Bom Jesus and to support 
it properly, that boys from their own midst may be trained for 
the service in the Church.” 


Two of Our Students in Springfield 


Though we were forced to give up the work of the Institute 
which we loved so much and which we carried on till we could do 
it no more, we did not desert the cause. Two of our boys appealed 
to us here in the States for help to let them come over here to 
finish their studies in our synodical institutions. After much effort 
we got Flor and Wille to enter our Seminary at Springfield in 1907. 
They graduated after three years in 1910. Both became faithful 
and efficient workers in their home country, the first fruits of our 
humble efforts in the Institute of Bom Jesus. 


The Continuation 


A new History of the Institute began when it was opened 
again in Porto Alegre. But even there the work was beset with 
many difficulties from the beginning. On Feb. 1, 1907, the Kir- 
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chenblatt announced the opening of the Institute at Porto Alegre 
for Wednesday, April 10. A suitable building had been rented, 
a second pastor had been called for the congregation at Porto 
Alegre, a good woman had been found to do the cooking and other 
chores for the boys. Pastor Mahler was to take over the instruction, 
with Pastor Wegehaupt to assist him. Everything was ready now 
to carry out the resolution of Synod at Jaguary in 1905 about the 
transfer of the Institute from Bom Jesus to Porto Alegre. But 
on April 15, 1907, the Kirchenblatt carried the note that the opening 
of the Institute had to be postponed, because no students had 
arrived. Finally, on May 1, 1907, the work was actually begun 


_with four boys, two of them coming from Sao Lourenco. 


At this time provisions had been made for a better financial 
support. Each student had to pay 25 milreis per month for his 
board. The Kirchenblatt sent out a ringing appeal for support, 
written by Pastor Wegehaupt, who was at this time manager of 
the school. The pastoral conference, on April 6, established a 
special fund for needy students. Contributions began to flow 


from many sources, as the receipts in the Kirchenblatt show. 


The Institute in Bom Jesus had also achieved indirectly that 
the cause of education had become favorably known in the entire 
colony of Sao Lourenco. This is proved by the fact that eight of 
the first students of Porto Alegre came from Sao Lourenco. 

After the Institute was transferred to Porto Alegre, the sup- 
port for it and its students flowed more freely, though not sufh- 
ciently yet. In the year 1908 a deficit was reported for the Students’ 
Fund of 390 milreis, though 2:610 milreis had been contributed 
by individuals and congregations. The Synod in North America 
also promised to pay the rent for the housing of the boys and of 
two professors, 200 milreis per month. 


Pastor Wegehaupt was then chosen as professor and director 


of the Institute. At the Synod in Sitio, Jan. 13 to 18, 1908, the 
~ name was changed from Institute to Seminario Concordia. With 


this honorable name “Concordia” our former humble “Institute” 
has joined the stately ranks of Synod’s many Concordias. Under 
a different name, ih a different location, and with Synod’s active 
support the former “Institute for the Training of Teachers and 
Pastors” has grown and flourished. The Mustard Seed has become 
a Tree. To God all honor and glory. 
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Memoirs of J. Friedrich Fellwock * 
1831—1919 
Chapter I 


I was born October 9, 1831. I was born in Dorf (village) 
Nahhausen, near Koenigsberg, in the Neumark, Kingdom of Prus- 
sia, Germany. My parents owned a small farm near the village. 
My ancestors were of the German Wends. 

Soon after the Thirty Years’ War three Beker decided to 
migrate to Brandenburg to seek work and means of livelihood in 
the Uckermark. One of them found employment; the other two 
crossed the River Oder into the Neumark. One of them found 
work there, locating at Nahhausen. He is my ancestor. The third 
brother turned east into Pomerania and found the desired employ- 
ment there. I am unable to give the names of their locations and 
places where the first and third brothers finally made their abode. 
Such meager information as I can give I obtained from my father, 
Johann Friedrich Fellwock (after whom I am named), and from 
his brother Martin Fellwock. The latter, especially, taking interest 
in such matters, asserted, however, that he was reliably informed 
that one of those two brothers had finally crossed his path into 
France. 

Nahhausen had quite a few merchants who dealt in seeds, etc., 
their trade extending over the entire Province of Uckermark and 
into the Pomeranian settlements. Through this source, information 
was gleaned that the name “Fellwock” occurred frequently in 
these provinces; to these Fellwocks our family, however, was not 
related as far as we could ascertain. 

My father’s father, whom I well remember, lived at the time 
of the Seven Years’ War. But since I was then only a child, I do 
not remember any of his sayings. When I was ten years old in 


* These memoirs were written in German by Fellwock a few years before his 
death in 1919 and later translated by one of his sons. August H. Sasse, a nephew 
of Fellwock, submitted them for publication in the QUARTERLY with the statement: 
“T will quote these memoirs verbatim — with such exceptions as would of necessity 
require the afhxing of data at one or two places which, through the years of the 
following generation, later were not recorded and left ‘blank’ —all of which, however, 
are clear and well remembered by this writer and correctly filled in.” Mr. Sasse, now 
in retirement in Pueblo, Colo., has been a very active member of the Lutheran 
Church. With others he was instrumental in establishing our first congregation of 
the Missouri Synod in Port Arthur, Tex., in 1898. 

The many Germanisms found in the memoirs have been retained lest a correc- 
tion result in a mistranslation. The original manuscript is not available. A portion 
of the memoirs translated and edited by Mr. P. B. Fellwock of Lake Worth, Fla., 
appeared in the Quarterty, XV, October, 1942, pp. 91—96. 
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1841, he died~a quiet death. Often I heard my own father say 
later that he wished such a quiet passing for himself. 

After my grandfather’s death his second wife lived for a 
number of years, and — who would imagine it! — she later became 
my grandmother-in-law, because her grandchild later became my 
beloved wife. . 
Early Schooling 

My own father, Johann Friedrich Fellwock (after whom, as 
stated before, I was named), was born in 1796. My mother, one 
year earlier, in 1795. Both were devout Christians who took their 
Christianity very seriously; and in this spirit their children were 
reared — five daughters and one son, the latter being myself. And 
- there was no thought of pampering this their one and only son. 
I will cite just one instance: My father’s offices included that of 
a peace officer, or what we here in America would call a justice 
of the peace, and also that of a school trustee of the village. One 
day a woman, highly excited, brought her son to Father’s office; 
but Father was absent, so the lady called on my mother. Mother 
asked: “Why the excitement?” The woman, bringing her darling 
boy with her, unbuttoned his trousers and lowered them, saying: 
“See, Frau Fellwock, see, that’s the way the school teacher has 
chastised my son, and I will not stand for it.” Thereupon my mother 
answered: “Good, Mrs. Pfannkuchen, if that is all, please quiet 
yourself, it will not kill the boy;” and, seeing me come into the 
house, Mother called me, saying: “Fritz, come here.” As I did so, 
Mother — firm and resolute woman that she was, my good mother 
lowered my own trousers and, pointing to the affected area, said: 
“Look at that, Mrs. Pfannkuchen, see! What do you think of that? 
Mine got it, too, just as badly as yours; pity the stroke that misses 
the mark.” Without another word Mrs. Pfannkuchen bid Mother 
adieu. 

Not quite six years old, I was ready for school. There were 
two schools in the village, known as the big and the little school. 
When the children were nine or ten years old, they were trans- 
ferred from the little to the big school. However, exceptions as 
to age were sometimes made. After attending the little school 
for two years, being able to read fluently and mastering also the 
other studies to some degree, I was entitled to be enrolled in the 
first class of the big school. This usually happened right after 
Easter. Arriving at the big school, the teacher would take names 
and ages of the children. When my turn came, he — because of my 
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small stature— asked whether I would prefer to remain in the 
little school another year. Upon my positive No he enrolled my 
name. Since the good Lord had endowed me with gifts and enthu- 
siasm for learning, it happened that —as children were seated ac- 
cording to their knowledge and ability —I soon passed over big 
fellows who were too lazy and had nothing but foolishness in their 
heads. | 

In good stead came visits and conversations of certain men 
of the village. As before stated, my father was a justice of the 
peace as also the tax collector. At certain times of the year people 
would, during daytime and evenings, bring in their moneys or speak 
of matters which directly pertained to the interest of the community. 
Thus, conversations sometimes became very interesting to me as 
I grew older, overhearing them while I was in the adjoining room 
studying my school lessons. Many evenings, too, we had visits from 
the mayor of the village. His name was Friedrich Berendt — 
a very gifted man and of a strong personality. I always looked 
up to him with high esteem. Among many other visitors were also 
several justices of the peace, our schoolteachers, and last, but not 
least, the distinguished clergy. 

These men, all of a higher standard of knowledge and educa- 
tion than the average farmer, proved a boon to much of my own 
learning. They would discuss matters of public interest until late 
in the night. I was always gladdened those nights when I was 
permitted, after completing my school lessons, to listen to them. 
I gained much from their conversations. Indeed, when my good 
mother called: “Fritz, ten o’clock,” it meant “Hurry to bed.” 
However, I was permitted to leave the door of my bedroom ajar, 
which adjoined the room in which these gentlemen carried on their 
discussion; and thus, sitting up in bed, I would now listen in rapt 
attention until I fell asleep. These men were all earnest men; they 
carried on no wishy-washy village gossip. Only matters of interest 
to the state, community, church, school —all were “live wires,” 
every one of them, and I gained much from their talk. 

It was at one of these meetings when, one evening after the 
others had gone home, my teacher, Mr. Platz, tarried — then com- 
plained to my father about my behavior in school. The circum- 
stances were as follows: Due to my good behavior, other boys, 
older and much taller than I, were required to sit below me. This 
caused bitter envy. It brought on hissing and mockery, in various 
ways to such an extent that it embittered my disposition, so that 
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I, too, resolved to be as bad as they. Owing to this fact, the teacher 
discontinued, during school hours, his praise of my previous good 
work. These praises, so openly spoken when all went well, I feared 
would only increase the temper of the other boys in my class; 
which later, I think, in my estimation, proved correct. However, 
I did not improve; and, small as I was, I countered the other boys 
wherever I found a chance, which certainly did not improve the 
situation, but helped to make it worse. 

All this, and perhaps more, the good teacher reported to my 
father late that night. And sitting up straight in my bed, with 
a beating heart, I missed not a word. Surely I was excited. I now 
realized more than ever before that my conduct had been wrong 
-and that the punishment which had filtered through my trousers 
a week or two before in connection with that of Conrad Pfann- 
kuchen was well deserved. Before that time I had not considered 
my actions as being seriously wrong, but it now arose before me 
like a mountain, seeing and acknowledging my wrongs — not only 
the wrongs of the other boys, but mine as well; and right there and 
then I decided to improve and become a better boy. 

I did; small as I was, I felt I was man enough to do it. 
But it had to be done gradually. Now, it happened within a few 
days after Teacher Platz had confided to my father the above- 
narrated episode, that I was instructed to remain after classes. 
In summer, school was dismissed at 11 A.M. When I did not get 
home at the regular time, Father sent my sister with a request to 
the teacher to let me come home as I was to take dinner to the hired 
men in the field, it being haying time. 

With the message delivered, Sister again went home, and 
Teacher Platz with the message in hand came into the schoolroom. 
Stepping close to me, he asked in warm words the reason for my 
present conduct. Instead of joy as formerly, he continued, I was 
now giving him pain and trouble through my behavior; he became 
so serious, with kindly words admonishing me, he could not withhold 
his tears; he was so earnest and true of heart, lumps came to my 
own throat, and I could no longer hold back my tears. I related 
to him the entire situation and the actions of the other boys, older 
than I, toward me. He replied: “I had an idea of this.” — And, 
all the words he spoke went from heart to heart. I could not 
realize at that time the love of a teacher for his pupil, as I now 
do — having been a teacher myself, I can now fully understand it. 
With words of sound advice, love and cheer by the teacher and my 
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faithful promise to do better in the future, the good teacher gave 
me his blessings with a warm handshake when we parted. 

On my way home I felt lighthearted. Again I had a clear 
conscience. But, at home the unexpected had taken “wings.” While 
the men in the field expected their dinner, I had permitted time to 
slip away; and had not the teacher only a few nights prior thereto 
complained about little Fritz? Father received me in a displeased 
mood. Had he known what had occurred during the past half 
hour, all would have been well. But he did not, and I received 
the worst punishment ever. He lost not many words, and I was 
glad when I finally could hop into the wagon to drive away with 
the workingmen’s dinner; however, I had to stand up driving, 
my seat being too sore to sit down; yet, I could not blame Father — 
had he only known — everything came about so quickly after my 
returning home that my excuse only was drowned in the pain which 
seemed to circle around the same spot where ten days ago or so 
Teacher Platz had made an exploration at the time Conrad Pfann- 
kuchen got a blessing. 

I now made the solemn resolution, with God’s help so to 
conduct myself at school that the teacher again should be pleased 
with me, and apparently I must have succeeded; our parting, when 
school was completed after several more years, was a most cor- 


dial one. Church Conditions 


My mother’s ardent wish was that the future should prepare 
me for the ministry, or as a teacher. For the former I had no 
inclination whatever. I did have fond hopes to study for the 
teacher’s profession, but my Aunt Rebecca Machmueller was de- 
cidedly opposed to this and tried her best to discourage me. In the 
meantime other circumstances developed which made practically 
impossible the wishes of my mother. 

About this time — 1845 — my parents more and more realized 
that the German State Church as interpreted by the King of 
Prussia, Friedrich Wilhelm III, did not proclaim and teach the 
pure Word and the Sacraments in true form according to the 
Word of God. Their conscience would not permit them to remain; 
so they joined the then so-called Old Lutheran Church. But before 
they took this step, they had serious obstacles to overcome. Mayor 
Berendt did his utmost to prevent them from taking this step. 
He caused the State Church Visitor from Berlin to come to Nah- 
hausen, Mr. Gelach by name. This gentleman tried his best to 
have my parents and several other families remain in the State 
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Church. However, they, together with Father and Mother, had 
come to see its fallacies, and, as stated, these families, with my 
father as one of their leaders, joined the Lutheran Church. With 
this movement, it must be stated right here, much friction between 
a number of families in Nahhausen was inevitable, owing to ques- 
tions of faith. 

In the year 1846 I was old enough to be confirmed. But since 
my parents had changed churches and there was no church of the 
Lutheran faith in Nahhausen, I, with three other students, was sent 
to Old Ruednitz —two German miles from Nahhausen, about 
equal to ten American miles — for confirmation classes. Teacher 

Vierad, a kind and conscientious man, was our instructor. Indeed, 
he was a shepherd, well fitted to feed lambs and to direct them to 
Jesus, the Chief Shepherd. 

Once a week Pastor Schneider, likewise devout, a very sincere 
man, came into our classroom to thoroughly go over our week’s 
lessons, taught according to Scripture and Dr. Martin Luther’s 
Catechism. 

On Sunday, May 3, 1846, twenty-six children, including 

‘myself, were confirmed by Pastor Schneider of Berlin and his 
assistant, Fr. Lasius, in the Ev. Lutheran church at Old Ruednitz. 
The ceremony was impressive, with splendid Christian admonition 
to us children from the pastor. 


Looking for a Religious Haven 


In the winter of 1845—1846, just before I was confirmed, my 
parents entertained the thought of migrating to America. My 
father’s former friend Mayor Berendt and a number of others, 
formerly the best of friends, now made life unbearable; all on 
account of our having joined the Lutheran Church. With poisonous 
hate toward them, their former friends would now harass them 
in every way possible, because Father and some others with him 
had rebuked such religious teachings as were implanted by the 
- higher authorities, including the King, as the only ne plus ultra 
in matters of religion at that time. This was more than my peace- 
loving father could bear. 

While I was yet in Old Ruednitz, my father’s decision to 
migrate to the United States and the State of Wisconsin was 
firmly carried out. He promptly resigned his several office appoint- 
ments which he held, and a further substantiation thereof was 
shown through the sale of his farm. 
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Before closing this chapter, I feel it is well to mention the glad 
tidings my father had received from the wonderland of Ametica. 
There, in the land of the free, Lutheranism was beginning to flour- 
ish unobstructed and with a vigor that put Germany, the land of 
its birth, to shame. In or near a city named Saint Louis, in the 
State of Missouri, an organization of Lutherans were about to 
form a brotherhood, or “synod,” to spread the true Gospel of God 
over the entire land of the free. This was a godsend to Father 
and Mother and those friends who believed as they did. Carefully 
the State of Wisconsin was chosen for an abode and Milwaukee 
as a landing place, because there and in its surroundings for several 
hundreds of miles much Government land was yet available, and 
settlements already formed were to a large extent of the German- 
speaking class, among whom also could be found Lutherans. 

(To be continued) 


Convention Exhibits 


The coming synodical convention at Milwaukee will have an- 
other exhibit of the Institute, featuring items of special interest to 
delegates and Lutherans in the Milwaukee area. If you expect to 
attend the convention, be sure to visit the exhibit and meet our 
curator, the Rev. August Suelflow, who will be in charge. 


Souvenir Folder 


A sixteen-page souvenir folder is being prepared by the In- 
stitute, featuring items of historic interest which are now deposited 
with the museum. Many visitors of our museum have requested 
such a folder as a memento of their visit. The folder will appear 
in time for the synodical convention and the Institute’s triennial 
meeting. 


Meeting of the Historical Institute 


The regular triennial meeting of the Institute will be held at 
the historic church in Freistadt, Wis., near Milwaukee, Saturday, 
June 24. An interesting dinner meeting will be arranged, featuring 
historical talks on early Lutheranism. At this meeting the officers 
will make their regular report. The triennial election will also take 
place. According to the constitution of the Institute all members 
not able to be present for the meeting are entitled to vote by proxy. 
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Editorial Comments and Notes 


The announcement that Dr. W.G. Polack had resigned as 
editor of ConcorprA HistoricaL INSTITUTE QUARTERLY was, we 
know, a source of deepest regret to all readers. It was only with 
the greatest reluctance that the Board of Trustees accepted his 
resignation. Dr. Polack was not only editor for twenty-two years, 
he was its founding editor. Under his leadership the QuaRTERLY 
grew from a small number of approximately 150 subscribers to its 
present subscription list of approximately 1,000. The first issues 
contained twenty-four pages, while current numbers have grown to 
forty-eight pages. But more important than all this is the fact that 

_the Quarterty under the editorship of Dr. Polack has become an 
invaluable periodical for the study of American Lutheranism and 
especially for a study of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. Very few 
phases of scholarly history of the Missouri 
Synod can be studied today without con- 
sulting the Quarterty. Dr. Polack drew 
in writers from many sources during those 
twenty-two years and thus made accessible 
to students of church history a vast amount 
of valuable material. The members of 
the Institute together with its Board of 
Trustees are deeply appreciative of the Dr. W. G. Polack 
services rendered by Dr. Polack. aie 

And now a new editor will try to take hold of the editorial 
reins. He greatly appreciates this opportunity to serve in the field 
of American Lutheran church history. He hopes he may be able to 
continue in the path laid out by Dr. Polack as regular dates for 
the deadline make their appearance. The motto of the QUARTERLY, 
“T remember the days of old; I meditate on all Thy works,” will 
help him focus his attention upon Him who has directed the des- 
tinies of the Lutheran Church in America and will give Him all 

_ praise for the success which is reflected in the history of the Church. 

The seal of the Institute will specifically direct him to the stories 

he is to help tell: the ship which typifies our transoceanic origin, 
the Roman fasces of the bond of synodical union in which there is 
strength, the Perry County log cabin reminding him of the fortitude 
and vision of our Lutheran pioneers, and the seal of Luther, who 
as God’s instrument restored the pure Gospel to men. As editor he 
hopes to recall for the Church its past in order that it may under- 
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stand the present and take courage as it continues to work for 
the future. 

In the interest of reaching out more and more into all sections 
of Synod, two field editors have been appointed to the. staff, the 
Rev. Professor Wilbur H. Luecke, M. A., professor of social studies 
at Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, N. Y., and President 
Carl S. Mundinger of St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans. 

Drs. W. G. Polack and Theodore Graebner have agreed to con- 
tinue to serve as associate editors. Our curator, the Rev. August 
Suelflow, S. T. M., wil! replace Dr. Karl Kretzmann as an associate 
editor. 

A few minor changes in the format of the Quarterty will 
also be made. The reader will already have noticed the changes in the 
cover design. We are indebted to Mr. Brian P. Burnes of St. Louis 
for contributing his services to make this design possible. 

At the suggestion of some of the District archivists we plan 
to include a page for book reviews which relate to American church 
history and specifically to the Lutheran Church. Various Lutheran 
publishers have already agreed to co-operate with us in this project. 

As space and material permit, we hope to include a page 
of Historical Sidelights which will include short historical items, 
gleaned from various sources, which, we hope, will have high 
reader interest. Members of the Institute are invited to contribute 
historical items in this category. All contributions should be doc- 
umented to indicate their source. 


History of Lutheran Education 


The 1949 Lutheran Education Association yearbook, Lutheran 
Secondary and Higher Education for Effective Action, contains an 
outstanding chapter on the history of past administrative policies 
and practices in the schools of the Missouri Synod by Carl S. 
Meyer, M. A., of Luther Institute, Chicago. The chapter is a con- 
tribution to the history of Lutheran education in America and will 
be of extreme value to all educators, especially to those of our 
secondary schools. It contains material heretofore unavailable ex- 
cept in the scattered sources of Lutheran church periodicals. The 
yearbook sells for $1.00, and this chapter alone is worth the price. 
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Historical Sidelights 
A Synodical Meeting a Century Ago 

One hundred years ago Synod met for its fourth annual con- 
vention in St. Louis. Originally planned for the spring, it was 
postponed because of a siege of cholera in the city and was finally 
held October 2—12 in Trinity Congregation. A few interesting 
items have been gleaned from the Fourth Synodical Report: 

Forty-two congregations were members of Synod at the time 
and were represented by twenty-four pastors and twelve lay rep- 
resentatives. Twenty-five pastors were advisory members. In all, 
seventy-five pastors and ten teachers were members of Synod at 


this time. 


The president, C.F. W. Walther, in his report took cognizance 
of the death of two leaders during the past year: Gotthold Heinrich 
Loeber and August Wolter. | 

Loeber had been senior clergy member of the Saxon immigra- 
tion group and was pastor at Altenburg. Through his efforts the 
log cabin college had been kept alive when the theological can- 
didates who had started the school were called away from Perry 
County. 

Wolter had come to this country in 1846 and joined Dr. Sihler 
to become the first full-time instructor of our practical seminary in 
Fort Wayne. 

Mission work among the American Indians was an important 
matter on the convention’s docket. The report from three mission 
places indicated the heroic struggle of the missionaries in charge. 
Opposition from the tribal chiefs prevented many from coming to 
the services. The white man was, however, the missionaries’ greatest 
burden. “Methodists and sellers of brandy exert a most corrupt 
influence upon the poor Indians.” 

The Shiboyangk mission had dedicated its new chapel on 
August 30, (1850). The beautiful cross which adorned the chapel 
was a landmark that could be seen from a great distance on Lake 
Huron and Saginaw Bay. 

The minutes of the Chicago District Conference brought up 
the problem whether children from non-Lutheran families should 
be accepted into the parochial schools. The Chicago Conference 
had debated the question whether pastors were not duty bound ac- 
cording to God’s Word and Christian love to accept also such 
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children whose parents because of malevolence or for other invalid 
reasons refused to join the congregations. The conference had 
finally answered the question in the affirmative and gave their 
reasons on the basis of several Scripture passages. The answer of 
Synod went even farther in expressing its opinion: “It is lamentable 
that a few of our congregations up to this time have unfortunately 
either refused to enroll children of a different denomination (Kinder 
fremder Confessionsgenossen) or accepted them with reluctance. 
It is our duty to comply with the command of our Lord Jesus 
‘Feed My lambs’ and ‘Suffer the little children to come unto Me,’ etc. 
A congregation which refuses to admit children of other denom- 
inations is clearly not permitting such children to come to Jesus 
and will have it upon their conscience when the little ones fall 
into false doctrine or are lost.” 

One pastor evidently felt that the training of seminarians in 
St. Louis did not prepare them properly for the rugged mission 
work in rural America, for he suggested that the seminary give 
them medical instruction by including a course in homeopathy and 
first aid. The matter was referred to the director of the “college.” 

Because C. F. W. Walther had been appointed president of the 
St. Louis seminary, the Synod elected the Rev. F. Wyneken 
president of Synod. 

It is interesting to note that the newspapers of St. Louis seemed 
to be unaware of the synodical meeting. The St. Louis Republic, 
The Weekly Reveille, and the Anzeiger des Westens fail to give 
any notice to the Synod. 


Bring an Essay! 


According to a story told by the sainted Rev. Karl Manz, 
formerly of Austin, Tex., we have one of the smallest circuit meet- 
ings on record. About 1906 the former “Alligator Conference” 
in and around Houston, Tex., was supposed to meet at Anderson. 
The congregation at Anderson is still not the easiest place to reach 
during some periods of the Texas spring. The pastor at that time 
was J. Eckhardt, who had a reputation for eccentricity in his own 
right. He had tersely written young Manz of the coming conference 
and had added the comment, “Bring an essay.” 

When the day arrived, no one showed up except Manz, who 
had been delayed, probably because of the impassable roads. The 
young pastor went to the church, but found no one. He proceeded 
to the pastor’s study and waited for Eckhardt. The host pastor 
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finally came and scolded Manz for being late. He also complained 
that when the conference is in Houston, everyone comes. It de- 
veloped that since a few members of the congregation had been 
present at the appointed time, Eckhardt had preached a conference 
sermon and one of the elders had given the Sacrament. 

After a little while Eckhardt asked Manz, “Have you your 
essay?” 

Ves" 

“Read it!” 

Manz proceeded to read it. 

“Ts that all?” 

SS SK 


“Well, you can go now.” 


The Institute’s First Gift 


In the March 17, 1927, meeting the secretary, Dr. W.G. 
Polack, “reported the receipt of the first gift to the Institute, an 
old print, in color, of the historic ground covering the present 
neighborhood of Jefferson Avenue and Miami Street. The donor 
is Mr. Chas. H. Fesenfeldt of 2329 University St., this city.” 

A glance at the curator’s quarterly report appearing in each 
issue of our periodical shows that many more have followed the 


example of Mr. Fesenfeldt. 


“Tre first Protestant service in New Orleans was conducted 
in the court room of the Cabildo by an Episcopalian minister in 
1805. In that year Dr. Chase gathered forty-five Protestants and 
contributions amounting to $2,275 to organize the first Protestant 
church and erect the first building for Protestant services. The 
‘Black Code’ prohibited all but Roman Catholic services prior to 
1803.” (100 Years with St. Paul’s, 1840—1940, New Orleans.) 


Book Reviews 


The Maryland Germans. By Dr. Dieter Cunz, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 1948. 476 pages. 914 6 inches. Price, $5.00. 


The author, Dr. Dieter Cunz, received his Ph. D. from the University 
of Frankfort on the Main, 1934. He is Associate Professor at the University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md., and one-time exchange professor at the 
University of Zurich, Zurich, Switzerland. He has published books on 
European history and has written numerous articles in the field of American 
immigration history, one of them appearing in the April, 1948, number of 
the American-German Review, published by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foun- 
dation, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., entitled, “God’s Plain People in Maryland.”’ 

After a bibliography of ten pages covering seven years of research; 
many books, magazine and newspaper articles, the author relates his story 
in ten chapters, covering a period of 300 years, 16401940, 

In Part One, the Colonial Period, 1640—1790, he describes the 
forerunners of the Tidewater section, the settling of the backwoods, and the 
building of a town. Everyday life is vividly portrayed through the Revolu- 
tionary Period. 

In Part Two, covering ‘Middle Ages of Immigration’”’ from 1779 to 
1865, the author describes the conditions in the Colonies as somewhat static. 
After the War of 1812 new waves of immigration came, marking a transi- 
tion of America from a colony to an autonomous country. Many well-known 
characters pass in review leading into the Civil War years. 

In Part Three the “Last Generations’ of the German-Americans from 
1865 to 1940 are presented as full-fledged American citizens, actively en- 
gaged in the various vocations in life and supporting their adopted country 
particularly in time of war. 

In over a 1,000 footnotes the author has provided a well-documented 
history and with 25 pages of indices it becomes a most useful volume, the 
best in this important field. E. M. BIEGENER 


Glimpses of Mennonite History and Docttine. : By John C. Wenger. Herald 
Press, Scottdale, Pa., 1947, 258 pages, 6X9. $2.25. 


The author of this book has made a worth-while contribution to the 
study of the history of the Mennonites and their various branches, such as 
the Huterian Brethren, the Amish, and other smaller groups. It is the author’s 
purpose in writing the book to recount the story of the rise of a strongly 
Persecuted yroup of Christians who came into being during the Reforma- 
tion period. He recounts the early history of the Anabaptists in Switzer- 
land and Holland and their persecution and spread over Europe and America. 
The largest portion is devoted to the Mennonites in America. 


The appendices in the book greatly increase its value. Included in 
these we find original letters pertaining to Mennonite history, and the 
Schleitheim and Dordrecht confessions of faith. 

The author is well qualified for the task set before him. Reared in 
a Mennonite home, he attended Eastern Mennonite College and graduated 
from Goshen College in 1934. He holds a Master of Arts degree from the 
University of Michigan and a Doctor of Theology from the University of 
Zurich in Switzerland. 

While the book seems to have been written primarily for the Mennonite 
reader, it may well serve as a brief source book on Mennonite history and 
doctrine. The list of readings appended at the end of each chapter furnishes 
the reader with supplemental information, should he desire to study the sub- 
ject more thoroughly. Because of space limitations certain sections amount 
to a mere catalog of names and events. It is a valuable addition to any his- 
torical or theological library. AUGUST R. SUELFLOW 
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Important Articles Which Appeared in the QUARTERLY 
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Send your order to Concordia Historical Institute 
Enclose cash ot check with the order 
Please order by number and title 


. Diary of Paul Henkel, Vol. I, two numbers ____-------------------- 
. The Synod of the West, Vol. I, one number -_-__-_.-----_---_-_- : 
. Icelandic Lutherans in America, Vol. II, three numbers —______-_- 
. The Beginnings of German Lutheran Churches in Minnesota, 


ee be ttew ome an bets: ee ot eee See Ee ee ee 


Brief History of the Slovak Lutheran Synod (now Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Church), Vol. III, two numbers —---.- 


. The Beginnings of Lutheran Church Work in Caliiornia: 


Wrote eacnvestutiin bere pe een Se Se ed ed eet Eh te 


. The Life of the Rev. H. Wunder, Vol. IV, one number —...._.- 
. Early Lutherans and Lutheran Churches in America, 
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. Brief History of Lutheranism in Illinois, Vol. I, two numbers ___. 
. Brief History of Lutheran Education in Oregon, 


BROT Wie LW 0 exINn DeLee 


. Beginnings of Our Work in China, Vols. V, VI, four numbers 
. History of St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans., 


im CMN Lam CU Le Sixartin ml bers auras Oe 8 eee 


. The Founding of the Lutheran Laymen’s League, 


Wail. Silo Giieiititn saa ee ees ee ee ees 


. The Lutheran Ancestry of F. D. Roosevelt, Vol. VI, one number 
. Fr. J. Carl Lochner (autobiography), Vol. VI, one number ____- 
. The Coming of the Missouri Synod to North Carolina, 


Wiel. WAL (avin Ue 2 


. Life of Fr. Carl Theo. Ruhland, Vol. VIII, two numbers __--- 
. The Beginning of First St. Paul’s, Chicago (by C. A. T. Selle) 


Weal. SANG rerio falta sys ae soe es een See ee Se eee, 


. History, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 


Wile SWUM. (aera) SUNS Ta DS Ce SD ee 


. The Constitution of the First Lutheran Synod in America 


(Berkenmeyer), Vol. IX, two numbers —._-__--_------------ 


. Trinity Lutheran Church, Washington, D. C., 
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. John Martin Bolzius, Vol. IX, two numbers —--..---.------_-_- 
.3. Church Book of First Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, 
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. Jacob Matthias Buehler, pioneer in San Francisco, 


Vol. X, two numbers ___. pope at Se grocer el 


. Philip Anton Weyel, Vol. XI, one number -___------------------- 
. List of Members of the Saxon Immigration (Ships’ Rosters), 


Vol. XI, one number —_—_-----------------------------—-----------—------ 
Gotthold Heinrich Loeber, Vol. XI, one number --.--- 


. The Missouri Synod in Northwestern Ohio, 
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29, Lutheranism in Alaska, Vol. XI, one number... 50 
30. Loehe Missioners Outside of Michigan, Vol. XI, three numbers 1.50 
31. Life of Dr. F. Pfotenhauer, Vol. XIII, one number 50 
32. Missouri Synod in Alaska, Vol. XIII, one number 30) 
33. Life of J.C. W. Lindemann, Vol. XIV, one number 50 
34. Story of Die Abendschule, Vol. XVIII, one number. -50 
35. History of Lutheranism in Southern Indiana, 

Vol; XV; “two numbers) eee ee ee 1.00 
36. The Slovak Synod, 1902—1942, Vol. XV, one number 250 
37. Our First Synodical Constitution (English translation) , 

“Vol. XV, one, number 222 ee 50 

38. Short Biography of Otto Herman Walther, 

Vol. XVII. onetnum ber pclae ss ete oe 50 
39. First Synodical Report of Missouri Synod, 1847, a 

Vol. XIX, one number gape thea el is 2 SO OS 210) 
40. The Old Lutherans Come, Vol. XX, one number 2510 
41. Biography of Dr. A. L. Graebner, Vol. XX, one number ____ -50 
42. Biography of G.E. C. Ferdinand Sievers, 

Vols. XXS XX SSXIE, 98 numbers et 2 eee eee ee 4.00 
43. History of the Lutheran Church at Fedor, Texas, 18701905, 

Vol. XXI, one number oh eee SE 50 
44. Short Biography of Dr. Georg Stoeckhardt, 

Vol. XX,’ one ‘numbers 22 eee ee eee ee 50 
45. Short Biography of Pastor Frederick Lochner, : 

Vol. XXL, one number) speed pele) eee epee 25.0 
46. The Autobiography of John Jacob Sauer, 

Vol. XXH) one) number” oe Ao ee ee ee 50 
47. Short Biography of Pastor ee Keyl,. 

Vol. XXL, onetnum beret ee ee 50 
48. Short Biography of Karl Kretzmann, D. D., 

Vol), X Xd sone tum ber See eae ae vi iA ee eee 50 
49. Transition from German to English in Missouri Synod from 

1910 to 1947, Vol. XXII, one number aera eee eee 50 

Accessions 


NOVEMBER, 1949 


From Dr. E. M. Biecener: Collection of pictures from 1900 relating to Indian 
mission work in Wisconsin. 

Rey. H. L. Sprencever: History of Ebenezer, Leaf Valley, Minn., 1949. 

LutHeran LAYMEN’s Leacue, through Rev. E. E. Hever: Materials on 
Camp Pioneer, Angola, N. Y.; The Pioneer, newssheet of L.L.L., Western New 
York District, 4 volumes. 

Rev. R. Temme: History of Zion, Emblem, Wyo., 1949. 

C.P.H.: Proceedings: Southeastern District, 1949 (2 copies); Eastern Dis- 
trict, 1949 (2 copies). 

Rev. H. A. Timm: Proceedings, Central Illinois District, 1949 (3 copies). 

Rev. E. B. Attwarpr: History of Immanel, Union Township, Decatur, 
Ind., 1949. 
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Rev. M. E. Meyer: Proceedings, Colorado District, 1949 (3 copies). 
Pror. A. C. Repp: Blue and Gold, Bronxville, N. Y., 1930; Picture of class 
of 1926, St. Louis. - 
E. W. Kramer: Program of an organ concert given by Teacher C. Rup- 
precht, 1910. 
- ©. F. Gruene: Catechismus, Luther, Dresden, 1688; Gesangbuch, Struensee, 
Halle, 1756; Beicht u. Communion-Buch, Fresenius, Frankfurt a. M., 1833. 


Dr. G. V. Scnick: Several issues of Theologische Quartalschrift;~.North- 
western Lutheran; Minnesota Lutheran; The Messenger; The Kansas Lutheran; — 
Ey. Luth. Kirchenblat; Missouri Synod District Reports: Altantic and British 
Columbia, 1939, 1945; Argentina, 1937; Altantic, 1945; California and Nevada, 
1933, 1942, 1945; Central, 1939, 1945; Central Illinois, 1931, 1933, 1943, 1945; 
Colorado, 1945; Iowa Eost, 1945; Iowa West, 1943, 1945; Minnesota, 1934, 1937; 
Northern Illinois, 1936, 1937, 1945; Northern Nebraska, 1934, 1936, 1937, 1943, 
1945; North Dakota and Montana, 1945; Oklahoma, 1936; Ontario, 1937, 1940; 
Oregan and Washington, 1931; South Dakota, 1945; Southern, 1937, 1945; South- 
ern Nebraska, 1939; Southern California, 1933, 1945; Texas, 1936, 1937, 1945; 
Western, 1943; Norwegian Synod, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1938, 1941, 1943, 1944; 
Slovak Synod, 1941, 1945; Wisconsin Synod, 1935, 1937, 1943; Wisconsin Synod 
Districts: Dakota and Montana, 1942; Michigan, 1938, 1944; Minnesota, 1932, 
1936, 1942; Southeastern Wisconsin, 1944; Western Wisconsin, 1944; Pacific- 
Northwest, 1932, 1940, 1942. 

Pror. A. H. Ziecuer: Program of 1945 St.Louis Bach Festival; Reforma- 
tion Sunday service, 1949; 25th anniversary of the Rev. M. A. Gehrt; Histories 
of St. John’s, Homestead, Iowa, 1939; Holy Cross, Collinsville, Ill, 1948; Una 
Sancta, Vol. VIII, No.3; The Vicar, 1945. 

Rev. Paut BrezscHer: Material on Redeemer, New Orleans, La. 


From the library and collection of F. G. Unticuw: Sermon by J. F. Koester- 
ing, 1891; Walther’s Theses on Open Questions; Geschichte des Methodismus, 
Koeneke; Programm, Waisenfest, 1895; Dankgottesdienst, ev. luth. Central- 
Bibelgesellschaft zu St. Louis, 1878; dedication program of Walther’s mausoleum, 
1892; dedication program, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1883; D. Martin Luthers 
Vorreden, 1734; Collection of Reformation pictures; bootjack. 

Dr. A. G. Merkens: Directory of elementary and high schools, Northern 
Illinois District, 1949—50. 


W. Wecener: Program, 25th anniversary of Arthur Klinck and 50th anni- 
versary of E. W. Koehler, 1949; order of burial service of C. W. G. Eifrig, 1949; 
mementos of Century of Progress, 1933. 

Dr. Tu. Graesner: History of Trinity, Traverse City, Mich. 

Dr. J. T. Muexrer: Jahresbericht der Ev.-luth. Diakonissenanstalt Neuen- 
dettelsau, 1936—1948; Diakonissenanstalt Neuendettelsau, by Dr. Lauerer, Ding- 
lingen, 1928. 

Slovak Synod, Publication Department, by Rev. Sam. Bona: Biblicke-His- 
torie, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1935; Maleho Katechismu, third ed., Akron, Ohio, 1924; 
Nase stanovisko u uceni a v praxi third ed., n.d. 

Rey. J. Buencer: Correspondence on doctrine of the Church and Ministry. 

Rev. Wm. von SpreckEtsen: Vol. LXIII, LXIV, LXV of Southeastern 
District News. 

Artuur E. Houenstein: Program of 50th anniversary of Trinity Luth. 
Church Choir, Bloomington, IIl., 1949. 

Dr. W. G. Poracx: Gesangbuch, Osnabrueck, 1834; Gesangbuch, Grossher- 
zogthum Baden, Karlsruhe, 1837; Gesangbuch, n.d., no publisher; Gesangbuch, 
4 ed., Columbus, 1875; Gesangbuch, Stuttgart, 1843; Gesangbuch, Stettin, 1862; 
Hannoverisches Gesangbuch, Hannover, n.d.; Gesangbuch, Pommern, Alt-Stettin, 
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date illegible, possibly 1836; Liederpsalmen, Berlin, 1802; Unsere Lieder, C. Wonn- 


berger, Reading, Pa., 1885; Volksgesaenge, J. Heim, Philadelphia, n.d; Paul 
Gerhardt’s Spiritual Songs, tr. John Kelly, London, 1867; Christkatholisches Gebet 
u. Gesangbuch, Oppeln, 1830; Liederkranz, L. Erk u. W. Greef, Essen, 1856; 
Gemeinschaftliches Gesangbuch, New York, 1849; Deutsches Gesangbuch, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1880; Ernstliche Erklaerung, A. Wagner, Chemnitz, 1877; Year Book 
of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, 1926; Gesangbuch, Juelich, Cleve, 
Berg, Elberfeld, n.d.; Geistlicher Liederschatz, Berlin, 1840; Hymns of the Ages, 
Boston, 1863; Leben u. Schriften M. Johann Friedr. Flattich, Stuttgart, 1926; Drei 
Jahrzehnte Hermannsburger M issionsgeschichte, C. Schomerus, Hermannsburg, 1921; 
Evangelisch-lutherisches Missionsblatt, 1846 (bound) ; 1849 (bound); 1850 (bound) ; 
Die Evangelischen Missionen, J. Richter, ed. vol. 5 (bound); Der Deutsche Kirchen- 
freund, Vol.9 (bound); Mitteilungen aus meinem Leben, Fr. Brunn, Steeden, n. d.; 
Deutschamerika, M. G. Schley, Milwaukee, 1935; Ernste u. heitere Bilder aus 
einem deutsch-amerikanischen Pastorenleben, A. F. Augustin, Breklum, 1912; 
Mission und Kirche, F. Brunn, Vol.6 (bound); Ein Aufgang im Abendland, W. 
J. Mann, Reading, Pa., 1883; Fliehet aus Babel, St. Louis, 1873; See His Banner 
Forward Go, C.P.H.,1947; The Australasian Theological Review, Vol. XIV (un- 
bound); Synodical Conference Proceedings, 1944; The Stockbridge Indians, our 
Indian Mission, and An Appeal: Kirchenbuch (General Council), Philadephia, 
1877; Schulblatt, Vol. 81 (bound). : 

Dr. THeEo. Grarsner: Pictures of graduating class, St. Louis, 1946; of 
deaf mission work. 

Rev. Apotr JoHN StiemKe: Service of dedication chancel windows, Our 
Savior Congregation, Baltimore, Md. 


Rev. Einar Anperson: Has Grundtvig’s View on the Church and Sacra- 
ments Anything to Teach Us Today? ‘ 


Slovak Synod Publication Department, through Rev. S. Bova: Slovak Hymnal, 
Slavia Printing Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1937. 


Rev. W. F. Docrer: Proceedings, Central District (Missouri Synod), 1949. 


Rev. Huco W. Larson: Proceedings, South Dakota District (Missouri 
Synod), 1949. 


Rev. F. A. Genres: Proceedings, Northern Illinois District (Missouri 
Synod), 1949, 

Rev. Kart G. Scurerr: Programs: Luth. Service Center, Chicago, 1943; 
dedication of the Wigwam, Arcadia, Mich., 1947; 25th anniversary of Camp 
Arcadia, 1947; Presentation of Chaplain’s Certificate of Award, Chicago, 1943; 
Dedication of chancel windows, Bethany, Chicago, 1941. 

Rev. E. C, Zimmermann: Newspaper clipping on Zion Lutheran Congre- 
gation of Mount Olive, Ill, 50th anniversary. 


Pror. O. E. Sonn: Installation service, Rev. Paul Boecler, Village Church 
in Ladue, Mo., 1949, 


Rev. We. E. Wesster: Lutheranews, Vol. I, Nos. 1—6 (1949). 


Dr. TH. Grarsner: History of Trinity Congregation, Henderson, Ky., 
1949; pictures of A. L. Graebner’s Australian tour, 1902. 


Rev. B. H. Hemmerer; ex libris Dr. H. B. Hemmeter: The Papacy, Its 
Development, by H. B. Hemmeter; Doctrinal Affirmation; Sermons of Dr. Hem- 
meter; Dr. Hemmeter’s scrapbooks; Andenken an die Missions-Festfeier, Ebenezer 
Grand Prairie, Ill, 1862; sermon by C. C, Schmidt; History of Trinity, Free- 
dom, Pa., 1945; Programs: Luther Day, Little Valley, Pa., 1929; 25th anniversary, 
First Lutheran Church, Asheville, N. C., 1929; 50th anniversary of Lutheran Young 
Men’s Association, Buffalo, N. Y., 1923; Commencement, Concordia, Conover, N. G. 
1931; Holy Week, Los Angeles, Calif., 1930; Baccalaureate Service, Seminary, 
Springfield, 1942; Lenten Services, Detroit, Mich., 1928; History of St. Paul’s, 


Baltimore, Md., 1942, A. R. SuELFLow, Curator 


